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A TJiird Gallery of Portraits. By George 
Gilfillan. Reprint of Sheldon, Lamport & 
Blakeman : New York. 

There is an affectation of something which we 
find it difficult to define in this book — an arro- 
gance of critical acumen which we find it diffi- 
cult to justify. He is a great man, who is 
capable of entering fully into the life and 
achievements of another great man, and telling 
with clearness and discrimination the history 
of his life. But Mr. Gilfillan rushes through 
the whole list of modern celebrities, sweeping 
along in the pride of his power, scattering 
crowns and condemnations on every side with 
the air of an autocrat in the world of mind. 

..He has grown less liberal than of old, as we 
may gather from the preface : — 

■ " The careful reader will notice in this new volume a 
striking diversity from its companion galleries in one 
important particular— he means, a certain change in 
his spirit, tone, and language toward the celebrated 
men who at present lead the armies of modern skepti- 
cism. This change has repeatedly been charged against 
him, and ascribed to motives of a personal and unwor- 
thy kind.. Such motives he distinctly and strongly dis- 
claims. With these men he was never intimate ; their 
opinions he never held ; of their present estimate of, or 
feelings toward himself, he cares and knows nothing; 
but he is williDg to grant that the longer he has read 
their works, and watched the tendency of their opin- 
ions, the more profoundly has he been impressed with 
a sense of the hopelessness of obtaining anymore light 
or good from such sources, and of the extremely perni- 
cious influences which they, wittingly or not, have ex- 
erted, and are still exerting, upon the minds of this 
country. Those who will take the trouble of reading 
.his papers on * Carlyle's Sterling ' and * Emerson/ will 
understand what he means. He has not, in the new 
edition of his preceding works, suppressed his former ex- 
pressions of admiration for these men — let them stand 
— because they were sincere at the time — because they 
may serve hereafter as land-marks in his own progress — 
because they never command the sentiments, but only 
laud too much the spirit, the intentions, and perhaps 
the genius of these writers — and because the very energy 
and earnestness of these laudations will prove that no- 
thing but a very strong cause, and a very profound 
conviction, could have made him recoil from them." 

Well ! he opens with a chapter on Mirabeau 
on this wise : 

" One is sometimes tempted to suppose that our earth 
hangs between two centres, to which she is alternately 
attracted, like those planets which are said to be sus- 
pended between the double stars, and that she now 
nears a blue and mild, and now a blood red and fiery 
sun. There are beautiful days and seasons which stoop 
down upon us like doves from heaven, and give us ex- 
quisite but short-lived pleasure, in which our world ap- 
pears a "pensive, but a happy place," — the sky, the 
dome of a temple ; Eden recalled, and the Millennium 
anticipated: we are then within the attraction of our 
milder Star. There are other days and seasons, the 
darkness of which is lighted up by the foam of general 
frenzy, like the lurid illumination lent by the spray to 
the tossed midnight ocean — when there is a crying, not 
for wine, but for blood, in the streets — when the mirth 
of the land is darkened, and when all hearts, not filled 
with madness, fail for fear. Such are our revolutionary 
eras when our Red Sun is vertical over us, shedding dis- 
astrous day, and portending premature and preterna- 
tural night. 

"The lives of revolutionists, as well as of robbers, 
are generally short: their names are written laconic- 
ally and in blood — their' characters are intensified, and 
sharply defined by death— their footsteps are the few 
but forcible stamps of desperate courage and reckless- 
ness ; and the artist, if at all competent for the task of 
depiction, is helped by the terrible unity and concen- 
tration of his subject. If, besides, he be fond of ' search- 
ing dark bosoms,* where are to be found darker bosoms 
than those of revolutionists ? — if he loves rock scenery, 
what rock like the Tarpeian, toppling over its Dead Sea ? 
—if he loves to botanize among the daring flowers of 
virtue, which, border the giddiest precipices of guilt, Jet 
him come hither — if he wishes to brace his nerves and 
strengthen his eyesight, and test his faith by sights and 
sounds of woe, here is his field — if he wishes to be read, 
and send down a thrill from his red-margined page into 
the future, let him write, worthy of revolutionists." 

Unfortunate revolutionists ! Men of '76, con- 
eider yourselves demolished ! But we will go a 
little further. In the critique on Emerson — 
shadow of intellect endeavoring to veil a star ! 
—he treats us to something as positive as his 
subject is negative, according to his estimate : 

"In the first place, his appearance disappointed 



many ; they did not meet the rapt, simple, dreaming 
enthusiast of whom they had been dreaming. 

" Secondly, his Lectures were chiefly double entendres. 
There were alike commissions and omissions in them, 
which proved -this to a certainty. We have seen him 
scanning an audience ere he resolved which of two lec- 
tures he should give. Think of Paul on Mars Hill, 
balancing between two Greek variations of his immor- 
tal speech, or, on consideration, choosing another text 
than ' Ye men of Athens, I perceive "that in all things 
ye worship uemons too much.' We have heard of him, 
too, sacrificing, to suit an audience, the principal pith, 
marrow, and meaning of a whole lecture; as if, in quot- 
ing the words, * thou shalt worship the Lord thy God,' 
he had slily and sub voce substituted the word * not.' 
Nay, even when there was no such disingenuous con- 
cealment or subtraction, there was a game of ' hide-and- 
seek' continually going on — a use of Scripture phrases 
in an unscriptural sense, a trimming and turning, and 
terror at the prejudices of his audience, altogether un- 
worthy of his genius. Indeed, we wonder that the tribe 
of expectant materialists in England and Scotland, with 
Holyoake, MacAll, and George Combe at their head, 
had not, disgusted at the double-dealing of their Ameri- 
can champion, met at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and burn- 
ed him in effigy. They, a * least, are direct, and honest, 
and thoroughgoing men, we mean animals, for they are 
perpetually boasting of their lineal descent from brutes, 
and reptiles, and fishes, and slime, and everything but 
God, and we are not disposed to deny tlteir far-come 
and dearly-won honors, or to quarrel, bo far as they 
are concerned, with this mud heraldry. 

" Thirdly, the better portion of the age is fast becom- 
ing sick of all systems of mere negation. And what 
else is Emerson's ? Any man who has ever thought for 
himself is competent to deny, and even to make his 
system of denial almost impregnable. A child of six 
or seven is quite able to trace the syllable No. To use 
again the allusion of the prophet, "it is a populous 
city — No ;' and assuredly Emerson keeps one of its 
principal gates. But, with the exception of a mangled 
Platonism, although he seldom if ever quotes the 
Greek of Plato, there is not a trace of system, of consis- 
tent intuition, of progressive advancement in thought, 
in all his writings. In one part of them he makes man's 
soul all ; in a second, he makes nature all ; and, In a 
third, he magnifies some shadowy abstraction which he 
calls the * Oversoul,' a sort of sublime overhead negro- 
driver, compelling men to hell or heaven, as seems 
good in his own blind eyes. In one place he declares 
that society never advances, and in another he gives a 
chart of a Millennium in society which love is by ' push- 
ing' to produce. Contradictory intuition, as he would 
call them, abound in almost every page, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, which are we to believe? which 
of the deliverances of this Paul-Pyrrho* this oracular 
skeptic, this captive to the * Oversoul,* are we to receive 
as his f To refute them were difficult, because, in the first 
place, it is not easy to see what they are ; because second- 
ly, he often saves us the trouble, by contradicting them 
in the next page or volume himself; and because, third- 
ly, while it is the simplest matter in the world to rear or 
to dwell in the*' City No,' it is the most difficult matter 
to overturn it. It is like hunting a dream, or trampling 
on a shade, or fitting out an expedition to overset 
Aladdin's palace. 

" Such are some of the reasons why Emerson's in- 
fluence over the young, sincere, and liberal minds of 
the age must rapidly go down — like an October sun, 
very bright, but which is too late for ripening anything, 
and which after a brief meridian, and a briefer after- 
noon, sinks, as if in haste and confusion, below the 
horizon. Another reason we are reluctantly, and in 
deep sorrow, compelled to add — Emerson is one of the 
few skeptics who has personally, and by name, insult- 
ed the Lord Jesus Christ, and through him, that Hu- 
manity of which Jesus is the Hope, the Glory, the Ideal, 
and the Crown. 

" We have heard a dog baying at the moon — we have 
heard of a maniac spitting foam at the. stars-— we 
have watched the writhings of crushed mediocrity 
as it gazed at the bright pages of genius — and we have 
understood, excused, pitied, and forgiven all such in 
their morbid or mistaken feelings. But how one calling 
himself a man, and reputed really a man of genius, 
could, in his most unhappy hour, have uttered a word 
against our Brother — God— the Eternal Child — the Babe 
in the Manger — the Boy in the Temple — the Carpenter 
in the 'Shed — the Weeper at the Grave — the Sufferer on 
the Cross — the Risen from the Tomb— the Exalted to the 
Heavens — the Friend by eminence of our fallen Family 
— the Expected from the Clouds— The Type and Test of 
whatever is holy, and charitable, and lovely, and lofty 
in the race of man — passes our conceptions, and has 
strained to its utmost our power of forgiveness." 

"We shall not undertake to defend Emerson, 
or apologize for his inconsistencies, but we 
protest-against his being dragged to Mr. Gilfil- 
lan's standard to be measured. • The truth that 
Emerson has attained to is positive, however 
partial and fragmentary it may seem ; and if he 
has not found a perfect system of truth, it is be- 
cause he would accept nothing from information, 
but bravely insisted on knowledge, and preferred 
to make up his system by degrees, as he should 
attain to more perfect development of the ideas 
on which it is based. 
. If a man not really great aspires to distin- 



guish himself by a literary effort, he is sure to 
select a subject as great as the position he 
reaches after. Mr. Gilfillan winds up with 
Shakspere — the man of all men not to be un- 
derstood by a narrow little soul like our 
author's. It is an easy thing to praise Shaks- 
pere, and, after so many commentaries, to fill 
an essay with good points, &c, but to compre- 
hend the million-minded is not given to all of 
us who study him. 

If Mr. Gilfillan had made one man his life's 
study, and considered him really worth loving, 
by sincere study he might have made a biogra- 
phy which would have been valuable, but now 
he has only written a mass of indifferent no- 
tices, which have no peculiar value, we being 
permitted to be judges. "We will transcribe a 
passage from his notice of E. A. Poe — 

" Poets, as a tribe, have been rather a worthless, 
wicked set of people ; and, certainly, Eager A. Poe in- 
stead of being an exception, was probably the most 
worthless and wicked of all his fraternity." 

But who is this man who thus rashly 
damns, intellectually and morally, his peers ? Is 
he distinguished for charity, for sublime com- 
prehension of the teachings 0/ Christ. "Was he 
remarkable for the nobility of his own nature, 
that he should pour out a strain like this against 
any fellow man — 

"But none of these pleas can be made for Poe. He 
was no more a gentleman than he was a saint. His 
heart was as rotten as his conduct was infamous. He 
knew not what the terms honor and honorable meant. 
He had absolutely no virtue or good qualities, unless 
you call remorse a virtue, and despair a grace." 

Gilfillan swings, it seems to us, in these no- 
tices, from fulsome praise of his favorites to his 
injurious abuse of his dislikes, without any 
reason saving his " I so will it." 



" May and December. A Tale of Wedded Life." 
By Mrs. Hubback. Reprint of Lipfincott, 
Grambo & Co., Philadelphia; 1855. 

"May anj> December" is a story of consi- 
derable interest, spun from the usual novel ma- 
terial, without any remarkable drawing of cha- 
racter or poetry of treatment. The plot hangs 
on the doings of a beautiful country girl, who 
is introduced by her cousin to his principal in 
business, a wealthy London widower, in order 
to bring about a marriage, which shall give the 
aspiring belle a fortune, in return for which she 
is to use the influence she may acquire, to gain 
him a partnership in the house. The plotting 
is successful as far as she is concerned. The gen 
tinman becomes a devoted husband, and dies a 
year after their marriage, when the widow, to 
fulfil her obligations to her cousin, passes the 
whole business into his hands, and devotes her 
life and income to good thoughts and works. 

The cousin, after a proper time, offers him- 
self as a candidate for the second husbandship, 
and is refused. 

There is the usual amount of the excellent 
invention, pleasant predicaments, and exciting 
positions, which form the stock-in-trade of the 
standard English novel, — and the book is, on the 
whole, decidedly interesting to novel-readers. 

It is well got up, and particularly attractive 
in its exterior. 



" Pitt-nam 1 s " for February is as interesting 
as usual. " Diplomacy and Cannon Balls " is a 
common-sense view of the European struggle. 
"Nature in Motion," and " A Water Study," 
are more than usually good papers, to our mind. 
Tbe Fine Arts notice has a just, back-handed 
cut at the Dusseldorf influence on American 
Art, though we can in no wise agree with the 
tone of its remarks on Landseer's Twins— that 
picture out-Dusseldorf s Dusseldorf. 



